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LORD ROSEBERY'S ADMINISTRATION. 

BY THE EIGHT HONORABLE SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, BART., M. P. 



It is very natural that the Editor of The North American 
Review should desire to place before his readers some ac- 
count of the present political situation in the United Kingdom, 
for there has not in recent times been seen one more dramatically 
interesting. As there is no politician who does not think him- 
self impartial, shall' I add that it naturally gave me no surprise 
to be asked by the Editor, as an impartial person, to supply such 
a picture ? 

The situation created by the sudden withdrawal of Mr. Glad- 
stone had long been foreseen, but the change, when it came, oc- 
curred under circumstances which falsified all prediction made 
more than a few months before its date. In an article which I 
contributed to the Speaker in September, 1891, I had suggested 
that it would be to the interest of the Liberal party that either 
Lord Rosebery or Lord Spencer should be the next Prime Minis- 
ter, although I admitted that, while there were certain advantages 
(both to the Liberal party as a whole and to the leader of the 
House of Commons in particular) in having the Prime Minister 
in the House of Lords, the premiership of a peer was not popular 
in the Commons or in the country. The administrative reason in 
favor of such a leadership must be clear to all who have held 
office, but it does not present itself with equal force to other poli- 
ticians. That the Prime Minister in the Lords has a quiet work- 
room, instead of having to conduct, the affairs of the party at high 
pressure, and that the leadership of the Lower House gains the 
advantage of being always able to secure time for the consultation 
of the opinion of his party, under the guise of taking time to 
consult his chief colleague, are very real advantages ; but they 
are not so obvious to the public as is the corresponding difficulty 
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that the Lower House is placed in a position of some indignity 
when it has to receive orders from " another place." All such 
considerations are feeble when exposed to the gusts of popular 
passion, and there can be no doubt that the increase and the 
change in the nature of the movement against the House of 
Lords have greatly affected the situation since I wrote upon it in 
1891. Mr. Gladstone's resignation speech — the last which he has 
made within the walls of the House of Commons — was not calcu- 
lated to render it easier for the majority to accept without hesi- 
tation and misgiving the leadership of a peer. 

So strong was the outside hostility to the choice of any peer, 
and the outside feeling in favor of Sir William Harcourt as leader, 
so general the previous belief that Sir William Harcourt would at 
least be offered the reversion, should he be thought to desire (con- 
trary, perhaps, to his personal interest) to assume the post, that 
the sudden selection of Lord Eosebery by the Queen, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Gladstone after consultation .with his Cabinet, 
came as a surprise to the Liberal party in the country. Those in 
the House of Commons who know most of what is passing, had, 
since November, been aware that the sudden substitution of Lord 
Eosebery for Mr. Gladstone was in contemplation, but those 
among them who were opposed to this substitution, and who 
would have preferred the leadership of Sir William Harcourt, 
were in this difficulty : that the Liberal constituencies would have 
resented any movement pointing towards the selection of Sir 
William Harcourt by the party, as being ungenerous towards Mr. 
Gladstone, who was still at its head, and not admittedly about to 
quit the lead. Sir William Harcourt himself would also have 
been placed by any such public movement in the invidious posi- 
tion of appearing to seek, for personal reasons, to put himself at 
the head of the party prematurely. So general, however, was the 
feeling that he ought, after his great services, to have been offered 
the succession that, had the National Liberal Federation been the 
wholly independent body which it used to be before 1880, there 
can be no doubt that meetings would have been called throughout 
the country which would have pronounced in Sir William Har- 
court's favor. For some years past the National Liberal Federa- 
tion has had its headquarters at Parliament street, and has been 
in close touch with the official management of the party through 
the Whips. On the other hand, there can be little doubt but 
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that on reflection a great number of those who would have taken 
up this position have become satisfied that for electoral purposes 
the leadership of Lord Rosebery has great advantages. 

The new Prime Minister undoubtedly increases the popularity 
of the Liberal party in Scotland, as compared with that which it 
could have attained under Sir William Harcourt ; and there can 
also be little doubt but that the same selection decreases the un- 
popularity of the Liberal party in London. The improvement in 
London is not only hypothetical or relative, but absolute. Lord 
Kosebery is a stronger electoral leader of the Liberal party in Lon- 
don than would have been Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone had no 
personal popularity in London, and much personal unpopularity 
in that metropolis, and, although it may be to the discredit of 
London that this should be so, no one who knows London very 
well can have much doubt about the fact. It may not be en- 
tirely Lord Rosebery's County Council work which makes him 
popular in London. Lord Rosebery's popularity in London goes 
outside the ranks of the Liberal party. He has a considerable 
"music-hall" popularity, as it is contemptuously called, — the pop- 
ularity with the unpolitical crowd, or the mob itself, of an owner 
of the Derby favorite. But whatever may be the causes of a pop- 
ularity, which like all popularities has probably many causes which 
concur, Scotland and London must be counted as more favorable 
to Lord Rosebery than to any other possible leader. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire and Lancashire, where there 
are great numbers of Liberal or of doubtful seats, are mined by 
the operations of the Independent Labor Party. Whatever may 
be the attacks made by the Socialists upon Lord Rosebery, as 
representing in a high degree the facts, though not the principles, 
of plutocracy, he is less unpopular with the Independent Labor 
Party and their followers than would be Sir William Harcourt, 
and electorally stronger with the trades unions and the working 
classes generally in the industrial counties. Moreover, the present 
leadership, although exercised in the one House by Sir William 
Harcourt, and in the other by Lord Rosebery, has behind its part- 
nership another powerful force — the personality of Mr. Asquith ; 
and this is counted on Lord Rosebery's side on account of the 
close alliance which at present unites these two considerable men. 
Mr. Asquith, asa" strong" Home Secretary, is not in all things 
popular with the working class ; bat, as the politician of the first 
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rank who has entered the most completely into the modern trades- 
union movement, his intellectual vigor assists the personality of 
Lord Rosebery in the industrial districts. The most popular of 
the younger ministers, Mr. Acland, Mr. Buxton, and Sir Edward 
Grey, belong to the same school ; and there is an added force in 
the joint strength of all of them which fights upon Lord Rose- 
bery's side. Electorally, therefore, there is much reason for 
the belief that, although the choice would not be the choice 
which under the circumstances of the moment would have sug- 
gested itself to the party as a whole, and was not the choice that 
until three days before it happened was expected by them, it is, 
nevertheless, probably the strongest electoral choice which could 
have been made. 

Now for the other side. The movement against the House 
of Lords which, as has been stated, has grown fast, and has 
changed its nature very recently, fights strongly against Lord 
Rosebery, unless he will have the courage to ask the country to 
send him to the House of Commons in the manner which will be 
presently described. The Conservative party may possibly be 
sufficiently alive to the force of the popular movement to choose 
Mr. Balfour rather than Lord Salisbury as its next Prime Minister, 
a choice for which the universal popularity and the marvellous 
House of Commons tact of the former will prepare his party. If 
Lord Rosebery does not completely throw over his hankerings 
after Imperial Federation, which is rendered impossible to prac- 
tical men by the resistance of several important colonies to the 
idea, he will have much trouble with the Irish supporters of the 
Liberal party. If he does not absolutely renounce his personal 
wishes in favor of a reformed, but a strong, and indeed a strength- 
ened, second chamber, he will sooner or later come into conflict 
with all that is active in the Liberal party. 

The week before the editorial invitation reached me, Lord 
Rosebery had been acclaimed by the whole party at a meeting of 
its peers and commoners ; but just as your Webster, I believe, 
once received a serenade in a torchlight procession from delegates 
returned to support him, who then proceeded to vote against him 
to a man, so Lord Rosebery, on the day after he had been unani- 
mously welcomed, was put in a minority in the House of Com- 
mons, and supported virtually only by the faithful janizaries, or 
mamelukes of the guard, by his own colleagues and by the Tory 
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party. There had been difficulty in securing for him, for reasons 
which concerned the Bills and which shall presently be men- 
tioned, both the Irish and the Welsh supporters of the Govern- 
ment ; but Mr. Labouchere, who had been told by the whole 
press that the roof of his cave had fallen in, and who had been 
assured in the very debate by Mr. Chamberlain that he repre- 
sented Truth alone at the bottom of a well, carried into the 
Lobby with him, against the Address to the Crown prepared by 
Lord Rosebery's new Government, every Irish member, every 
Welsh member, and the majority of the English and Scotch Lib- 
erals. The reason was plain. Mr. Gladstone's last message to 
the party had been one of war with the Lords, and the Queen's 
Speech, prepared under the auspices of the incoming " Peer- 
Premier " (to use the vile slang of the moment), contained no ref- 
erence to the subject. The situation was an impossible one, and 
could but lead to a defect, which must have been foreseen by Sir 
William Harcourt and by all who are familiar with the impulses 
of the House of Commons. 

Here lie the strength and the weakness of Lord liosebery. If 
he will put himself at the head of the movement against the Peers, 
he as a Peer — as a man not only of considerable ability and 
power of speech, but also of great wealth and station — will be a 
stronger leader against the House of Lords than those who have 
not all these advantages. But as one proceeding on the old lines 
of the constitution he will be weak indeed. The choice is before 
him, but he is a cautious Scotchman who seldom makes up his 
mind too soon, and who may possibly make it up too late. As a 
democratic leader, with the support of the men who have been 
named, with less hostility on the whole aroused against him than 
would be excited by any other democratic leader who could be 
suggested, he would be the strongest who could be chosen, 
but as a continuer merely of Palmerstonian traditions, or of a 
Whig policy of making the best of existing conditions, — a 
Whig policy modified of coarse by the change of time, — he would 
not be sufficiently differentiated from his Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist rivals to be able to maintain himself in the posi- 
tion of a great popular force. 

Let us now examine briefly, — for that portion of your readers 
who live to the west of the Atlantic, and who cannot be expected 
to occupy themselves with the details of our policy, — what are 
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the special difficulties of the political situation of the immediate 
future. 

As regards the House of Lords, opinion has ripened very much 
of late. A quarter of a century ago I made at Birmingham Town 
Hall, with Mr. Chamberlain in the chair, a speech in which I 
suggested the possibility that a Peer might stand for the House of 
Commons, and so break down the House of Lords by setting 
a fashion which would be followed and would deprive 
it of the services of those able men who constitute its 
strength. The eldest sons of two Tory peers, and tbe eldest son 
of a great Liberal Unionist Peer, who is also the son-in-law of 
Lord Salisbury, have in the present session introduced bills, for 
removing the disabilities of Peers and allowing them to be elected 
to the House of Commons, such as will have my hearty support. 
It is understood that some of the Tory Peers' eldest sons in the 
House of Commons have decided that when in the course of nature 
they are to be " called up" they will refuse to go, and will insist on 
fighting for the privilege of remaining in the Commons. At the 
time when I made the speech to which I just alluded, I thought, 
and I thought till recently, that many of us among the extreme 
Eadicals who prefer the present weak House of Lords to any new 
" Second Chamber" would have to spend our lives in fighting the 
Liberal party, resisting " abolition of the hereditary principle " 
or " reform of the House of Lords." All idea of " mending" of the 
House of Lords has died out suddenly in the last few months, 
and the whole Liberal party is now in favor of one of two plans — 
either "ending" the House of Lords, or else very sharply 
limiting its veto. Even the Conservatives are beginning 
to see that " reform of the House of Lords" and maintenance of 
the House of Lords in its present form are alike impossible ; and 
they seem inclined to meet us on the limitation of the veto, but 
in a sense which would be fatal to the Liberal party. There is 
colonial precedent for the suggestion that the decision of the 
country at a general election ought distinctly and by Act of 
Parliament, instead of merely in constitutional theory, to over- 
ride the resistance of the House of Lords. It would suit the 
Conservative party to have this principle recognized. They 
would drive us to a dissolution upon every important bill, and 
the rate of progress would indeed be slow, while the practical 
effect might not improbably be that the Conservative party would 
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always be in power for six years at a time, while the limited 
power of the House of Lords would be so used that the Liberal 
party would never be in power for more than six months at a 
time, its reign being invariably cut short by a sudden dissolution 
on the least popular of its measures. What the Liberals here 
mean by a limitation of the veto is a restriction of the power of 
the Lords to obstruction for a single session, and this will prob- 
ably be the scheme put forward next year (in 1895). 

The main difficulty with regard to bills in the way of the 
present government is that some of us among its independent 
supporters are pledged to resist Irish land legislation in the pres- 
sent Parliament, and to vote for no Irish measures except that 
measure of Home Rule upon which we have already spent six 
months of our time. The Welshmen share this feeling, and will 
act on it unless their Bill for the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales is made secure. Lord Eosebery has met us as regards 
some of our much-wished-for labor legislation, aud, caring per- 
sonally as I do very deeply for the Miners' Eight Hours Bill, I 
feel myself brought over to the cause of the Administration, at all 
events for a time, by the support which they are giving to that 
measure — the first of those by which we expect and intend to 
establish proper conditions for the conduct of the industries of 
the country. But there is still great risk of the rejection of the 
second reading of the Evicted Tenants Bill, unless the Welsh can 
be assured that their bill will certainly be carried ; and the course 
which the Government will be driven to take if they are able to 
carry their Budget, and so survive for the next six weeks, will be 
to pledge themselves to carry both the Evicted Tenants Bill and 
the Welsh Church Bill, which they can only do by causing Par- 
liament to sit once more right through the year. Then, early in 
1895, they will have to introduce a bill for the limitation of the 
veto of the House of Lords, which, if Lord Eosebery is as wise 
as we are all inclined to think him, will contain provisions for 
enabling peers to sit in the House of Commons. On that bill the' 
dissolution will take place ; and, while it seemed probable that 
Mr. Gladstone would have been defeated had he gone to the coun- 
try at any time during his fourth administration, it is by no means 
certain that Lord Eosebery will be defeated if he goes to the 
country on a democratic programme to the cry of " Down with 
the veto of the Lords." The country, however, may not com- 
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pletely credit the promises of the administration unless they un- 
dertake to abstain from using the peerage as a reward for party 
service. 

The Independent Labor Party are no doubt destined to weaken 
the Liberal party at the moment, and to upset it in the long run. 
Their views are widely held in Lancashire and in great numbers of 
the industrial towns, and in London the younger electors (though 
chiefly Tory or Socialist, rather than " I. L. P.") are in few cases 
party Liberals, but the Independent Labor Party itself will probably 
not at the next election make a very serious stand against the Liberal 
Party if it is democratized, which I suggest is possible, not, however, 
that the "I. L. P." can afford even for a moment to lay aside its arms. 

There is a good deal of opposition among the Liberal manu- 
facturers and rich men to the Newcastle item — Payment of 
Members, — and it is both doubtful whether it can be carried 
in the present House of Commons and certain that 
the Government will not attempt it. With all our talk of 
progress, and in spite of our very rapid real advance on many 
questions, candidates still have to pay, or their supporters to pay 
for them, the enormous " Returning pfficers' Expenses," or, in 
other words, the official charges of parliamentary elections, which 
Professor Fawcett nearly succeeded in throwing on to the public 
before 1880. So long as we have no reform in these two respects 
the Independent Labor Party cannot be really strong in Par- 
liamentary representation. So long as such reform is not seriously 
undertaken by the Liberals, they cannot expect to be believed or 
trusted by the Labor leaders. But the rank and file cannot be ex- 
pected, in the majority of the constituencies unprovided with a 
strong Labor candidate, to abstain from voting at the bidding of 
their leaders whom Lord Rosebery puts before them, Abolition of 
the Veto, and Labor Legislation. 

Such a Liberal-democratic policy will probably not last. Other 
influences m ay in the long run assert themselves. Questions of for- 
eign affairs may spring up. War itself may come upon the Empire. 
But if democratic influences prevail for the moment with the pres- 
ent cabinet, the election of 1895 may give the Liberal party as at pres- 
ent constituted its last triumph, before it has in turn togive way to 
the rapidly changing conditions of society in this interesting and, 
as compared with conservative America, very advanced old country. 

Chaeles W. Dilke. 



